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HIGH SCHOOL CONSERVATION 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON! 
Indiana University 


Within the past decade, in spite of an already bulging high 
school curriculum, one of the new courses receiving increased at- 
tention is conservation. Because in most colleges and universities 
this subject is offered by the geography department, with geogra- 
phers rests the opportunity and responsibility of implementing 
good conservation teachers in our high schools. With this fact in 
mind, the question arises: How can geography departments best 
promote high school conservation teaching? Perhaps in the past 
too much has been written about whether conservation should be 
included with other subjects or taught as a separate course. 

The purpose of this paper is to make some suggestions and list 
factual experiences the author gained during the past ten years at 
Southern Illinois University where he instructed and supervised 
a high school conservation class. It is hoped that this paper will 
help teachers and administrators who wish to add conservation to 
the high school curriculum. We all agree that conservation should 
be taught. Most educators and teachers also will agree the teaching 
of this subject today leaves room for a lot of improvement. Being 
still a rather young course, there is a great demand and need for 


information about introducing and teaching high school conserva- 
tion successfully. 


A Hicu Scuoot Conservation Course 


. In the fall of 1938, Dr. Hal Hall,? principal of the University 
High School, Southern Illinois University, consented to add a con- 


*The experiences presented in this paper are those of the writer during the time 
he was head of the Geography and Geology Department at Southern Illinois University, 
1935-1947. 


* Dr. Hal Hall is now superintendent of the Belleville Township High School and 
Junior College. 
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servation course to the curriculum providing the writer taught it 
and supervised the college student teachers assigned to the class. 
The triple objective of such a course was: 1) to furnish content 
material, 2) to provide an opportunity for the practice teachers to 
teach the subject, and 3) to give university recognition to a subject 
which should be added to all high school curriculums in Illinois and 
especially southern Illinois. By adopting this new course the Uni- 
versity High School was the first in the state of Illinois to offer 
conservation as a separate subject. From the time it was intro- 
duced the writer was placed in charge and held responsible for its 
growth and development. 

Because conservation texts were still not available in 1938, stu- 
dent enrollment was limited. Only seniors were permitted to take 
the course. Students who had not completed the Physical and Keo- 
nomic Geography courses were advised not to take conservation 
unless they had a strong background in other physical and social 
science subjects. Students with a ‘‘C’”’ average were also discour- 
aged. 

As the course developed and materials were made available, 
restrictions became more elastic. After suitable texts came off the 
press sophomores and juniors could enroll. Later the high school 
physical geography instructor retired and was not replaced. Con- 
sequently students were permitted to register for conservation 
without the important background of physical geography. Eco- 
nomic Geography, tho not a prerequisite is still highly recom- 
mended. To encourage students to take Economic Geography as 
a prerequisite this subject is offered the fall semester and Con- 
servation the spring semester. For both semesters courses are of- 
fered at the same hour enabling students to plan a full year’s work 
of geography. 

When texts were not available in 1938 student teachers and su- 
pervisors prepared and taught units on various phases of the sub- 
ject. Later Conservation of America’s Resources by Charles Elliott 
was selected as a text. We continued to prepare units to supplement 
the text—chiefly the units built around local and state problems. 

In order to be a practice teacher in high school conservation, 
the university student must meet three requirements. First, he must 
take the university conservation course and make a grade of ‘‘B”’ 
or better. Second, in addition to majoring or minoring in geogra- 
phy, he must have a minor or major in social studies or biology. 
Third, the prospective teacher must show a marked interest in con- 
servation teaching and justify his being given the opportunity to 
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teach the subject. With the exception of the war years, more stu- 
dents asked for conservation practice teaching than we were able 
to use. 

At the peak of the Second World War the university geography 
staff was reduced to the extent that this high school course could 
not be offered. It appeared in the curriculum again after the war 
and it was last offered in 1947. The writer is convinced that con- 
servation should be added to the curriculum of every four-year 
high school in Illinois and the nation as soon as possible. It need 


not be a required course but it should be made available to those 
wishing to take it. 


GrowtH or High Scuoot ConsERVATION IN ILLINOIS 


Following the lead set by the University High School, other 
high schools in the state soon began to add conservation to their 
curriculum. The first of these were located in the southern part of 
the state where conservation problems are more acute. The teachers 
who established these courses were those who had had conservation 
at Southern Illinois University. Some of the first high schools to 
offer the subject were Herrin, Dongola, Joppa, Coulterville, and 
Du Quoin. 

Later in 1945-1946 a conservation course was added to the Uni- 
versity High School Curriculum, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity at Normal. Dr. Lathrop in an article entitled ‘‘Geography— 
a ‘Must’ in Secondary Education,’’ writes, ‘‘. .. All who are con- 
cerned with the problem in the University High School are con- 
vineed that an organized course in Conservation gives students a 
better understanding and over-view of the problem than can be 
given from units on conservation which may be taught in other 
subject-matter courses.’”® 

The growth of conservation as a high school subject in Illinois 
has been helped materially by the support of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Vernon L. Nickell. In a letter to the 
writer dated February 21, 1944, Mr. Nickell wrote: ‘‘The time that 
pertinent problems such as conservation, should be taught, is dur- 
ing the development period of youth. I believe every four-year high 
school in the State of Illinois should as soon as possible, be able to 
present a course in conservation, possibly an elective, to any child 
who elects to take it.”’ 


*H. O. Lathrop, “Geography—A ‘Must’ in Secondary Education.” Illinois Educa- 
tion, April, 1947, p. 238. 
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In May, 1947, I received a letter from a teacher of the Rosiclare 
Community High School, Rosiclare, Illinois, which reads in part as 
follows: ‘‘We are putting a course in our high school on Con- 
servation. What text would you recommend for such a course?”’ 


TrxtTs AND Books 


At the present time there are several available conservation 
texts. Four of the best books are: Conservation of American Re- 
sources by Charles N. Elliott; Conservation of Nation’s Resources 
by Harry E. Flynn and Floyd E. Perkins; Conservation and Citi- 
zenship by George T. Renner and William Hartley; and The Con- 
servation of Natural Resources by H. Basil Wales and H. O. Lath- 
rop. Any teacher with the responsibility of selecting a high school 
conservation text should examine these four before deciding. Re- 
gardless of what book is chosen the others should be in the library 
and in the geography room available for supervised study. Even if 
Conservation and Citizenship is not selected as a text, the teacher 
should consult it because of its excellent teacher helps. 

All high school teachers should use and own if possible the fol- 
lowing books. Conservation of Natural Resources* by George T. 
Renner gives the best educational approach to the problem of con- 
servation teaching. Life and Death of the Land’ by J. R. Whitaker 
gives the best world viewpoint and philosophical treatment of con- 
servation yet written. Teachers of conservation should read and 
reread The Foundations of Conservation Education by Henry B. 
Ward.® And the teacher needs a good college text in the subject. 
Altho it is old and needs revision the best is Our Natural Resources 
and Their Conservation edited by Almon E. Parkins and J. R. 
Whitaker.’ As a fifth book for ownership at the present time I 
would recommend Elements of Soil Conservation by Hugh H. 
Bennett.* Then, if your congressman has not used up his supply you 
may add to your list a free copy of Soils and Men, 1938 Yearbook of 
the Department of Agriculture—otherwise this book can be secured 
for $1.75 from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the four books suggested as possible texts, the fol- 
lowing books will prove valuable in the classroom for reference and 
supervised study: 


*John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1942. 

* George Peabody College for Teachers Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1946. 
* National Wildlife Federation, Washington, D.C., 1941. 

*John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1936. 

* McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 
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Baer, Mariam E.: Pandora’s box: the story of conservation, New York; Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1938. 

Bennett, Hugh H.: Elements of soil conservation, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 

Bennett, Hugh H. and Pryor, William C.: This land we defend, New York; Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1943. 

Butler, Ovid: American conservation in picture and story, Washington, D.C.; The 
American Forestry Association, 1935. _ 

Camp, Raymond R.: All seasons afield with rod and gun, New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939. 

Chase, Stuart: Rich land: poor land, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1936. 

Cheyney, E. G. and Schantz-Hansen, T.: This is our land, Saint Paul, Minnesota; Webb 
Book Publishing Co., 1940. 

Comstock, Anna Botsford: Handbook of nature study, Ithaca, New York; Comstock 
Publishing Co., 1914. 

Coyle, David C.: Waste: the fight to save America, New York; Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1936. 

Dahl, Iriquois: 1001 outdoor questions, New York; Funk and Wagnalls, 1939. 

Dahlberg, E. M.: Conservation of renewable resources, Appleton, Wisconsin; C. C. 
Nelson Publishing Company, 1941. 

Glover, Katherine: America begins again, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939. 

Gustafson, Axel F. and others: Conservation in the United States, Ithaca, New York; 
Comstock Publishing Co., 1940. 

Hawes, H. B.: Fish and game: now or never, New York; D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany Inc., 1935. 

Henderson, Junuis: The practical value of birds, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1934. 

James, Harlean: Romance of the national parks, New York; The Macmillan Company. 

Keso, Edward E.: Conserving our resources, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; School Supply 
and Publishing Co., 1940. 

Lord, Russell: Behold our land, Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938. 

Lorentz, Pare: The river, New York; Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1938. 

Melbo, Irving R.: Our country’s national parks, New York; The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1941. 

Mitchell, Lucy and others: My country ’tis of thee, Chicago; The Macmillan Co., 1940. 

Moon, F. and Brown, N. C.: Elements of forestry, New York; John Wiley and Sons, 
1937. 

Needham, Paul R.: Trout streams, Ithaca, New York; Comstock Publishing Co., 1940. 

Pack, Charles L. and Gill, Tom: Forest facts for schools, New York; The Macmillan 
Co., 1937. 

Parkins, Almon E. and Whitaker, J. R.: Our natural resources and their conservation, 
New York; John Wiley and Sons, 1936. 

Pearson, Thomas G.: Birds of America, New York; Garden City Publishing Co., 1936. 

Person, Harlow S. and others: Little waters, Washington, D.C.; U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1936. 

Pryor, William C. and Pryor, Helen S.: Water, wealth or waste; Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939. 

Renner, George T. and Hartley, William: Conservation and citizenship, New York; 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1940. 

Rossell, Leonard: Tracks and trails, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1928. 

Shippen, Katherine B.: The great heritage, New York; The Viking Press, Inc., 1947. 

Smith, Joseph Russell: Men and resources: a study of North-America and its place in 
world geography, New York; Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937. 

Stevens, Ross: Talk about wildlife, Raleigh, North Carolina; Bynum Printing Company, 
1944. 
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Thomas, Lowell: Hungry waters, Chicago; The John C. Winston Co., 1937. 

Tippett, James S.: Paths to conservation, New York; D. C. Heath and Co., 1937. 

Van Dersal, William R. and Graham, Edward H.: The land renewed, New York; Oxford 
University Press, 1946. 


If the high school has a large library, some of the following 
books might be placed there for less frequent use: 


Allen, 8S. W.: An introduction to American forestry, New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

Baer, Mariam E.: The wonders of water, New York; Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1938. 

Baynes, Ernest H.: The sprite, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1939. 

Bridges, Thomas Charles: Wardens of the wild, London, England; George G. Hanap 
and Co. Ltd., 1937. 

Brisner, Ayers and Shappard, Ward: Our use of the land, New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. 

Burges, Austin E.: Soil erosion control, Atlanta, Georgia; Turner E. Smith and Co., 
1936. 

Connery, Robert H.: Governmental problems in wild life conservation, New York; 
Columbia University Press, 1935. 

Gabrielson, Ira Noel: Wildlife conservation, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Gabrielson, Ira Noel: Wildlife refuges, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1943. 

Goslin, Phyllis A. and Goslin, Omar P.: Rich man, poor man, New York; Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. 

Graham, E. H.: Natural principles of land use, New York; Oxford University Press, 
1944. 

Gustafson, Axel F.: Conservation of the soil, New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937. 

Holbrook, Stewart: Burning an empire, New York; The Macmillan Co., 1943. 

Jacks, G. V. and Whyte, R. O.: Vanishing land: a world survey of soil erosion, New 
York; Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1939. 

Johnson, G. W.: The wasted land, Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. 

LaGorce, John Oliver: The book of fishes, Washington, D. C.; National Geographic 
Society, 1939. 

Leopold, Aldo: Game management, New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

Sears, Paul B.: Deserts on the march, Norman, Oklahoma; University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1935. 

Turner, E. L.: Every garden a bird sanctuary, London, England; H. F. and G. Witherby, 
Ltd., 1935. 


Some Recent ARTICLES 


During the last ten years, the number of articles on philosophy, 
methods, and aids for conservation education have increased. The 
teacher of a high school conservation course or of conservation 
units in other courses may read with profit the following articles: 
Barlte, Glen G.; Ekblaw, Sidney E.; Hilken, Henry G.: Conservation of our fuel re- 

sources, Journal of Geography, v. 39, 1940, pp. 274-280. 


Barton, Thomas F.: Teaching conservation in the high school, Illinois teacher, v. 28, 
1939, pp. 71, 94-95. 


Beard, W. P.: Social viewpoint in conservation education, Social education, v. 3, 1939, 
pp. 637-640. 
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Carter, Harriet: Our national forests—a social problem, Journal of geography, v. 39, 

1940, pp. 151-155. 
Saving our soils, Journal of geography, v. 37, 1938, pp. 308-318. 

Davis, David O.: Soil and water conservation, Journal of geography, v. 40, 1941, pp. 
307-310. 

Duthie, George A.: Forestry and the public schools, Journal of geography, v. 36, 1937, 
pp. 186-192. 

Freeman Otis W.: Conservation as a post-war problem, Education, v. 65, 1945, pp. 
316-322. 


Halverson, L. H.: Whither conservation education, Journal of geography, v. 46, 1947, pp. 
178-181. 
Hartley, W. H.: Illustrative materials for conservation education I, pictures, charts, and 
posters, Journal of geography, v. 41, 1942, pp. 288-295. 
Illustrative Material for conservation education II, slides, v. 41, 1942, pp. 332- 
335. 
Illustrative material for conservation education III, film strips, Journal of 
geography, v. 42, 1943, pp. 33-36. 
Illustrative material for conservation IV, objects, specimens, models, Journal 
of geography, v. 42, 1943, pp. 59-60. 
Illustrative material for conservation education V, maps, Journal of Geography, 
v. 42, 1943, pp. 108-111. 
Illustrative material for conservation education VI, motion pictures, Journal 
of geography, v. 42, 1943, pp. 153-157. 
Innis, Harold A.: The economics of conservation, Geographical review, v. 28, 1938, pp. 
137-139. 
Lathrop, H. O.: An experiment in conservation education, Journal of geography, v. 
46, 1947, pp. 96-100. 
Michand, Howard H.: The Indiana conservation camp for teachers, Scheol science and 
mathematics, v. 47, 1947, pp. 141-145. 
Miller, George J.: Planning and conservation, Journal of geography, v. 35, 1936, pp. 
157-160. 
Odum, Evelyn and Hammer, Irwin A.: The land is a teacher, Educational leadership, 
v. 4, 1947, pp. 310-314. 
Parson, Rueben L.: The responsibility of geographers in land planning, Education, v. 
60, 1939, pp. 229-231. 
Reitz, William W.: Teaching resource conservation thru geography, Journal of geog- 
raphy, v. 46, 1947, pp. 227-234. 
Renner, George T.: Conservation as unit of study in geography, Education, v. 58, 1938, 
pp. 283-290. 
Teaching conservation of resources, Journal of geography, v. 38, 1939, pp. 
245-251. 
Strong, Helen M.: The soil conservation service and its work, Journal of geography, 
v. 36, 1937, pp. 249-260. 
Planning and conservation, Journal of geography, v. 36, 1937, pp. 118-120. 
Symonds, Clare: Tackling the erosion problem in high school geography classes, Journal 
of geography, v. 40, 1941, pp. 30-33. 
Webb, Lina: A field study of agriculture in north Alabama, Journal of geography, v. 
39, 1930, pp. 301-308. 
Whitaker, J. R.: The place of geography in the social studies from the view point of 
conservation education, Journal of geography, v. 42, 1943, pp. 12-21. 


International aspects of conservation, Journal of geography, v. 43, 1944, pp. 
121-131. 
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Place relations in conservation education, Peabody journal of education, v. 18, 
no. 4, 1941, pp. 207-213. 


OBJECTIVES AND PRINCIPLES 


The objectives and guiding principles of conservation teaching 
have been so well given by others that the writer need not take time 
to list them here. Consult Whitaker, in his article entitled ‘‘The 
Place of Geography in the Social Studies: From the Viewpoint of 
Conservation Education.’ He gives both objectives and guiding 
principles. Also in his book Life and Death of the Land, Whitaker 
devotes Part III to the teaching phase of conservation. 

In Renner’s book The Conservation of National Resources, 
chapter 8 is entitled ‘‘Objectives in Conservation Education.”’ 
Moreover in the book Conservation and Citizenship of which 
Renner is co-author, the objectives are printed on the back of the 
picture which introduces each chapter or phase of the subject. 


PERSONNEL 


Because conservation content material comes from so many 
subject matter fields, and its problems are so complex, the high 
school conservation teacher must be well trained. Few if any in- 
structors who have not had a college or university conservation 
course should be permitted to teach the subject. So important is the 
course that some states require all teachers to take conservation 
before they can certificate to teach any pre-college subject at any 
level. 

An average of ‘‘B’’ in a college conservation course is not neces- 
sarily the key to success. It is important that the prospective 
teacher take practice teaching in the subject. The administration 
of every institution endowed with the responsibility of preparing 
future teachers for the region it serves should seriously consider 
if it is providing an adequate teacher training program in con- 
servation. 

The prospective teacher should be a geography, social studies, 
or biology major with possibly minors in one or both of the other 
two subjects. The geography major should have about equal train- 
ing in the physical and social studies phases of the subject. 

The conservation teacher should enjoy the out-of-doors, like to 
conduct field trips, and have a personal interest in organizations 


® Whitaker, J. R., The Place of Geography in the Social Studies: From the viewpoint 
of Conservation Education, Journal of Geography, Volume 42, 1943, pp. 12-21. 
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which deal with land utilization. He should participate in some 
regional, state, or national organization that is promoting con- 
servation in the community and region in which he lives. For ex- 
ample, he may belong to a county soil conservation organization or 
to a local chapter of Friends of the Land. 

If a short conservation workshop is held in his county, the con- 
servation teacher should take advantage of the opportunity and 
become better acquainted with the conservation problems and per- 
sonnel of his local area. 

Moreover, if a sufficient part of the teacher’s time is devoted to 
conservation teaching, he may enroll at one of the summer con- 


servation camps sponsored by the universities in various states such 
as Indiana or Ohio. 


CONSERVATION AND THE CURRICULUM 


The conservation course can be of greatest service in the high 
school curriculum if the advanced students study the subject as a 
capstone to their social studies, biology, physical science or voca- 
tions courses. Both terminal and college preparatory students 
should be permitted to take the subject. The credits earned should 
be recognized in any of the areas or fields named above. Students 
who have taken a large number of agricultural courses should not 
enroll for conservation unless the agriculture and conservation 
teachers agree that they will profit from such a course. 

That a high school has a good two- three- or four-year agricul- 
ture course should not be used as an excuse by Principals for not 
adding conservation to the curriculum. In only a few high schools 
do most of the students enroll in agriculture. In the others, students 
majoring in other subjects do not have the time or desire to take 
several courses in agriculture in order to get the complete picture 
and basic understanding of conservation. In fact, few high school 
agricultural departments cover all the phases of conservation. 
Many agricultural departments do not present such phases of con- 
servation as minerals, parks, highway beautification, floods, plan- 
ning, ete. Furthermore, as a rule, urban students do not enroll in 
agricultural courses. 

The writer does not recommend a conservation course for the 
junior high school. These pupils may have a keen interest in the 
use of natural resources and are old enough to know that resources 
can be exhausted if not protected or replenished. The logical place 
to introduce and develop principles of preservation, utilization, and 
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restoration is in the senior high school. These mature students can 
better comprehend the biologic, economic, geographic, historic, po- 
litical, and social phases of our present conservation problems. 
Conservation makes a good capstone course in a social studies, 
physical science, or biology major. 


Stress CoMMUNITY AND REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


Regardless of what text is selected and what supplementary 
books are chosen, the responsibility of teaching the local and re- 
gional problems falls upon the teacher. Texts written for national 
use cannot develop special problems peculiar to the community or 
region. Pupils are usually interested in local and regional problems. 
The person who covers a textbook unit on forests and fails to call 
attention to a nearby national forest or the need of woodlots in the 
community or county is a poor teacher. 

Practically every community, no matter how small, has con- 
servation problems and projects. Often these conservation projects 
are within a short distance of the high school. For example, when 
teaching a unit on forests at the University High School at Carbon- 
dale we studied the Shawnee National Forest which is being estab- 
lished in the local and adjacent counties. We also discussed farm 
woodlands because substantial areas of many Jackson county farms 
are best suited to trees. Moreover, five to six million acres of land 
in Illinois should be growing trees and over half of this land is in 
the southern one-third of the state where the University High 
School is located. Then during the study of water resource, the 
problem of city water supply, the flooding of the county’s rich 
bottomlands by the Mississippi River and the Use of Crab Orchard 
Lake are all taken up. Each teacher will need to cut the cloth of his 
course to the pattern of local and regional conservation problems. 
Generally textbooks give the national picture and stress the basic 
concepts, ideas, and attitudes. 

Some teachers need help to develop and prepare their own units 
on local conservation problems. To help them in this work Renner 
on page 192 of his book, The Conservation of National Resources, 
gives a helpful outline as a guide in studying the local environment. 


APPROACHES 


There are some teachers who believe high school pupils will not 
be interested in conservation. Their reason is that city pupils will 
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think conservation is agriculture and that they never expect to live 
on a farm or own a farm. These fears will usually prove groundless 
if the teacher uses four approaches to the subject, namely, citizen- 
ship, health, city dependence, and vocation. 

Citizenship. For most pupils in large high schools, conservation 
education is purely impersonal. Few of these will have a direct 
part in the management and utilization of forests, fields, and min- 
erals. Yet in a democracy, all adult people are given the oppor- 
tunity to vote. They should be given understandings and attitudes 
which will make it possible for them to approve or disapprove what 
private enterprise or public agencies are doing with natural re- 
sources. These young people will help elect representatives to state 
and federal governments who will vote for or against laws, meth- 
ods, and policies of restoring and conserving our resources. 

What better method is there to teach citizenship than by study- 
ing current conservation problems and the methods required to 
solve them? During the study of these problems governmental agen- 
cies, bureaus, and departments became functional parts of our gov- 
ernment rather than encyclopedic knowledge. 

Health. Because of rapidly developing bodies, athletic events, 
and physical training, high school pupils are and should be inter- 
ested in matters of health. A large amount of literature is appear- 
ing to substantiate the relationship between good health, good food, 
and good soil. Stressing the point that the health of city people is 
dependent in part upon the protection of our soil from erosion and 
fertility depletion, arouses an interest in good health and resources. 

City dependence. The wise use of natural resources influences 
the lives of both urban and rural people. Cities need a constant 
flow of resource products to furnish food and raw materials for 
their factories. Once city pupils understand the degree to which 
cities depend upon resources, their interests in conservation be- 
gins. If they have not had an Economic Geography course before 
studying conservation they may need to be introduced to the 
philosophy of interdependence between city and country. 

Vocational. Perhaps less than a fourth of our high school pupils 
plan to farm or own farm land. However in rural and small city 
high schools the fraction will be much higher. High school students 
who live on the land or whose parents own land take a greater 
personal interest in conservation problems. They not only want to 
obtain correct conservation understandings and attitudes but they 
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are interested in detailed corrective methods and techniques. Some 


pupils have an opportunity to apply almost immediately conserva- 
tion measures learned in this course. 


ConcLusIOoNn 


Conservation, as a course, should not be added to the curriculum 
unless a well trained teacher, books, and necessary equipment are 
available. Much of the value of the course will be lost unless com- 
munity and regional problems are studied and the local community 
used as an out-door laboratory. Because of their local and regional 
settings and problems, many high schools should be offering a con- 
servation course. How long will high school administrators remain 
blind to the problems of the area in which their high schools are 
located? Ten years ago the administrators could use the excuse that 
tools, books, visual aids, and teachers were not available. Today 
equipment and more teachers are available. The responsibility 
in many places now rests with the school administrators. 


THE USE OF CURRENT EVENTS IN GRADE FOUR 


ALMA S. SNEED 
Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania 


Social Studies can be enlivened and enriched by the use of cur- 
rent events taken from magazines and newspapers. There is a 
wealth of interesting and historical material in current events 
which is often neglected in favor of textbooks. 

Fourth grade is an excellent grade in which to start the children 
on the hunt for useful items; because of their natural enthusiasm 
they can be trained to search for interesting clippings that will 
evoke good class discussions. 

A teacher will achieve the best results in a current event class if 
the children know ahead of time what day of the week it is to be. 
(I prefer Monday because the children have plenty of time to look 
for the news over the weekend.) 

After the items have been used the most interesting ones can be 
placed on the bulletin board by a committee of boys and girls and 
allowed to remain there until the following week. Reports from the 
radio and other news clippings can be added to the bulletin board 
each day. 
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Recently a child brought into the classroom a current event 


pertaining to the United States Expedition to Antarctica. I cen- 
tered my whole thirty minute period around this topic since it 
offered as much opportunity for getting the correct conception of 
history and geography as any pages from a textbook. Before the 
class discussion began I worked out the following outline :* 


I. 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


Aims 
A. To teach the location of Antarctica and the quickest way to travel there. 
B. To give an understanding and appreciation of how difficult the journey is. 
C. To teach the respect for the rights of other nations. 
D. To teach the children to locate the claims on a map. , 
E. To thrill the children with the adventure of the trip, and the idea of geography 
and history in the making. 
F. To compare the two polar regions. 
Actual geographic facts the clipping gives 
A. A journey to Antarctica by boat and planc. 
B. The trip is across the Antarctic Circle. 
C. The temperature in winter and summer. 
D. The area—6,000,000 square miles 
E. 14,000 mile coastline mapped already. 
F. Daily weather reports, 
G. Antarctica is a plateau region. 
Why is the journey being made? 
A. It is a scientific undertaking 
1. To chart unexplored wastes. 
2. An inventory of mineral assets. 
3. To check climatic conditions. 
4. To study vegetation and animal life. 
B. Let the children guess reasons, then summarize. 
Research Activities 
A. Look for maps of the Antarctic region. 
B. Reports from other sources such as the radio, local newspapers, magazines, or 
movies. 
C. Oral or written reports on the lives of Ronald Amundsen, Capt. Scott (English), 
Admiral (Rear) Richard E. Byrd, and Lincoln Ellsworth. 
D. Reports from geography books other than their textbook. 


. Vocabulary : 
annexation expedition plateau 
Antarctica maximum scientific 
assets mineral sovereignty 
average penguins uranium 
chart 


The whole period was used for this one clipping, but the in- 


terest which was aroused was worth it. The children were thrilled 
to think that they were living in an age of discovery. Rear Admiral 
Byrd became another Columbus to them. The news items began 


May 1940. 


*Zoe Thralls. Geography and Current Events. JouRNAL or GroorAPHy, Vol. 39, 
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pouring in each morning and statements from radio broadcasts 
were reported verbally. 

As a result of the interest and enthusiasm from this news item 
the boys formed a club to make model airplanes. They call it the 
Admiral Byrd Hobby Club and it meets once a week at a member’s 
home. The secretary of the Club under the supervision of the other 
members wrote a fan-letter to Rear Admiral Byrd. An exhibit of 
their planes is being planned soon. 


OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


MONICA H. KUSCH 
University of Illinois 


To teach geography well at any grade level from the fourth 
grade thru the university levels a teacher must be very definite as 
to what her objectives are. Specific objectives may vary from one 
grade level to another, but there are certain fundamental objectives 
which must be realized at all grade levels of geography in varying 
degrees and with varying emphasis. 

Below are listed some of the major objectives. 

A. To create an understanding of, and an interest in, the people 
living in other countries of the world. That is to create an under- 
standing of the political, social, and cultural conditions within 
those countries as well as to gain definite and accurate knowledge 
of the people and their activities, or the climates, the topography, 
and the historical facts which contribute to their present and 
future development. 

1. To teach what the industries of these other nations are, 
what the pattern of distribution of these industries is, and what 
the reasons are for the development of these industries. 

2. To teach in what ways the cultural heritage peculiar to each 
country has influenced the lives of the people, their social standards, 
their educational, religious, and political views and tendencies, and 
their economic life. 

B. To teach that the maintainance of the economic and social 
life of the United States and its present high level of living is 
increasingly more dependent on other nations of the world. 

1. Because the United States is not one unit physically but only 
a part of a large continent including several nations. 
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2. Because the historical development of the United States is 
tied up with the past of European and Asiatic countries and pro- 
ceeded during the same general period of development in South 
America. 

3. Because only as each nation realizes that high standards of 
living may be attained thru fair and peaceful trade agreements can 
world security be gained. 

C. To emphasize the need for cooperation and understanding 
among the countries of the world to the end that this cooperation 
will provide for a) greater industrialization and more intensive 
farming, mining, and grazing, b) necessary raw materials, c) essen- 
tial manufactured goods, d) markets for domestic products, e) a 
sound balance between the exports and imports in foreign trade, 
f) better economic and social conditions, and g) a permanent, 
peaceful collaboration in all international policies. 

D. To create a functioning interest in geography, both at home 
and at school as evidenced by: 

1. The student’s interest in current events and the relation of 
these events to geography. 

2. His interest in the settlement of world problems arising from 
World War II. 

3. His interest in, and his attempts to interpret. 

After realizing and understanding what the major objectives 
are in the teaching of all geography a teacher should set down 
in writing the specific objectives for her grade level. Objectives 
often are just hazy ideas in the mind of a teacher rather than 
concrete objectives toward which she leads the children thruout 
the entire course. Likewise each individual unit in the course 


should have a list of specific objectives toward which the unit is 
aimed. 
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UNITY OF PURPOSE AND ACTION 
IN SOCIAL EDUCATION* 


EDITH P. PARKER 
University of Chicago 


The chapter thus entitled stresses the fact that all groups con- 
cerned with helping young people gain insight into human life and 
society, into human problems, and into ways of solving them and 
effecting human betterment are obviously working toward the 
same general end. In discussing the contribution of geography to 
that end, the following facts are pointed out. Man writes into the 
surface of the earth much of the story of himself and his civiliza- 
tion. One must view and analyze landscapes observable on that 
surface in order to read what they tell about man and his prob- 
lems. Much of the knowledge gained about him from that source 
is knowledge that can be gained de novo from no other source. 
Geographers have been concerned consistently with observation 
and analysis of landscapes. They have found that a large per- 
centage of human problems is rooted in the localization of all 
human life and in the interdependence of peoples in all parts of 
the world. Those permanent aspects of human life are rooted, in 
turn, in the infinite diversity of the earth’s surface and the oneness 
of the physical world. Only thru geographical experiences can one 
discover how the differences in human problems in different lo- 
ealities and region, and how the interdependence of all peoples, are 
rooted in the diversity and unity of the earth habitat. Such knowl- 
edge is indispensable in finding means of human progress. 

The superficiality of much of the current talk about learning 
to look at critical problems from various viewpoints becomes ap- 
parent from the discussion of what is implied in looking at any 
problem from a given point of view, and from a consideration of 
means of developing a geographic point of view. The great width 
of the gap between purpose and the degree of attainment of it 
which is implemented by present curricula is pointed out, and one 
significant development in educational thought which makes for 
progress in lessening the gap is noted. Something of the nature of 
further progress to be made is indicated with stress on the fact 
that different special groups necessarily do different kinds of 


things as all groups work together toward the attainment of their 
common general purpose. 


* Abstract. 
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The following outline of major headings and subheadings indi- 
cates something of the scope and organization of the chapter. 


Written into the Surface of the Earth 
Meanings in two contrasting landscapes 
Meanings in a widely varied group of landscapes 
An ever changing material estate 
Critical Problems and Needs 
Difficult questions 
A great challenge 
Need for thought based on various kinds of knowledge 
Educational problems posed by needs 
A significant advance 
Developing a Geographical Point of View 
Some general considerations 
A few points to be specially noted 
Beginning to see geographical meanings in landscapes 
Interdependence and world concepts 
A pitfall to be avoided 
Emphasis thruout 
Urgent Need for Truly United Action 
The wide gap between purpose and implementation of its attainment 
Cooperation of geographers and other groups 
One basis of difficulty 
Making progress 


GEOGRAPHY IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM* 


ALFRED H. MEYER 
Valparaiso University 


Functional geography is based on a teacher education program 
which recognizes geography as a philosophy and an art as well 
as a science. Such a program recognizes that geography is dis- 
tinguished from other areas of teaching not so much by the kind 
of world facts it treats but the way in which such facts are treated. 

It is the business of any teacher education program in geog- 
raphy to develop attitudes to, and understandings and apprecia- 
tions of the affairs of the community, of the state, of the nation, 
and of the world in terms of space and human environmental re- 
lationships thereto. The teacher of the social studies, moreover, 
must be prepared to integrate the socialized learning and living 
experiences of the elementary school child and high school pupil 
in terms of the geographic realities of this world. 

To achieve the above objectives a teacher must understand 

* Abstract. 
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and know how to use three key geographic concepts—‘‘location,”’ 
‘‘area,’’ and ‘‘region.’’ What is the nature of the geography 
teacher training program with reference to developing these basic 
concepts? What relationship does this program bear to college 
course training in geography? How do present state teacher certi- 
fication requirements rate in terms of the geography teacher train- 
ing criteria here set forth? These are leading questions treated at 
length in the original paper here abstracted. 

Location analysis explores the functional significance of a place. 
This is something entirely different from simply identifying a 
place on a map, which requires no teacher training at all—not even 
pupil training. What is there about the position of the place which 
distinguishes it in form and function from other places in the 
world? Anachronisms in geography, such as revealed recently by 
several Gallup polls, can no more give a correct interpretation of 
human affairs than can anachronisms in history. 

Area analysis presumes understanding of the all important 
ecological principle that historic and current events differ from 
place to place partly because areas differ in the kind and arrange- 
ment of geographic characteristics. The teacher must be trained 
to recognize the various physical and cultural patterns in any area 
and evaluate the functional relationships of one to another, both 
in terms of man’s adjustment of the environment as well as his 
adjustments to the environment. 

Regional analysis is the art of delimiting areal units on the 
basis of essential homogeneity of geographic characteristics within 
the several areas. Thus, the well trained teacher in geography will 
recognize that whereas all regions are areas, areas are not neces- 
sarily regions. Geographic understandings and interpretations of 
human patterns of behavior related to this concept may be said 
to involve the highest type of critical and creative thinking. A 
teacher prepared to do this type of thinking should experience 
little difficulty in making maps which reflect clear and sound 
thinking of man-environment relationships needed properly to de- 
velop the facts of history, economics, sociology, political science, 
and any other social science field. 

A special technique for developing geographic thinking and 
teaching along the above lines is discussed in detail and demon- 
strated by specific examples in the author’s original paper. Formal 
course training for both the elementary and the secondary school 
teacher is outlined. State certification requirements for geography 
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teacher training have been found to be definitely inadequate. 
Recommendations are made for administrative and academic pro- 
cedures to remedy the situation. 


GEOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION IN THE 
PRIMARY LEVEL* 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 


The study of geography should be a gradual and continuous 
process starting in the primary grades and continuing thru the 
elementary and high school levels. It is experiences gained during 
the primary years that will give children a geographic point of 
view. Geography in the primary grades will provide sound basic 
concepts for further study of the subject. 

Geography is an ideal subject for children. It has subject ont 
embracing vital concepts, facts, and down to earth interests. It 
develops a geographic vocabulary; contributes simple scientific 
descriptions and explanations; acquaints pupils with the natural 
and human items of his environment; and develops an interest in 
and a knowledge of their community. By studying this subject 
children soon acquire simple skills in the use of pictures, maps, 
and simplified globes. 

Primary geography is not an innovation in the United States or 
Europe. 

A geography readiness program offers many advantages. It 
stimulates the normal development by providing: 1) purposeful 
exploration, 2) accurate explanation, 3) community study, 4) read- 
ing and language development, and 5) a gradual transition between 
the study of community geography and world geography. 

Teachers should have in mind the concepts the pupils are to 
learn in the primary level. Then these concepts should be carefully 
introduced, reviewed, and enlarged thruout the three year pro- 
gram. During the primary grades children should be taught con- 
cepts about the six cultural and the nine natural items. 

The successful study of intermediate grade geography depends 
largely upon a systematic and well organized program in the 
primary level. Pupils cannot learn the necessary background by 

* Abstract. 
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casual or haphazard reading. Incidental presentation of geographic 
facts and concepts in other subject matter units has also been 
unsuccessful. 

Some factors conditioning methods in the primary level are: 
1) interests, 2) vocabulary limits, 3) varying experiences, and 4) 
community differences. 

Globes and maps should be used in the primary level. By the 
end of the third grade most children should recognize outline maps 
of their state and the United States and read simple diagrammatic 
maps. 

Properly taught, primary geography helps the child understand 
his community environment and leads him to an appreciation of the 
usefulness of natural phenomena. 


VERTICAL ARTICULATION OF GEOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUCTION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL* 


CLYDE F. KOHN 
Northwestern University 


An effective program in social studies must give careful atten- 
tion to the sequential development of one’s ability to think geo- 
graphically in situations involving (1) the nature and distribution 
of natural phenomena, (2) the nature and distribution of man’s 
social, economic, and political activities, and (3) the characteristics 
of any area, rural or urban, large or small. 

The ability to deal with geographic factors influencing life 
situations is basically dependent upon one’s grasp of fundamental 
natural and cultural concepts, and upon one’s understanding of 
their areal associations. Those who are working on this problem 
are agreed that there must be a lengthened program of geographic 
education, a more gradual development of geographic understand- 
ings in the primary and intermediate grades, a greater use of com- 
munity resources and conditions, and a more extensive application 
of the geographic point-of-view to social, political, and economic 
problems. Only when the child achieves a real understanding of 
fundamental natural and cultural concepts, thru direct observation 
or vicariously, is he ready to undertake a study of areas, areal 
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differentiation, and the significance of areal differences from place 
to place. The sequential development of geographic thought is not 
necessarily accomplished by a program designed in terms of one 
or more cycles of world coverage. Local, regional, continental, 
and world understandings are developed hand-in-hand, and con- 
tribute to each other. The attainment of desired objectives in social 
education is dependent, in part, on the growth of one’s ability to 
think geographically about life situations. 


THE HORIZONTAL ARTICULATION OF 
GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL* 


MAMIE L. ANDERZHON 
Oak Park, Illinois 


In a large number of elementary schools, today, the study of 
geography is no longer treated as a separate subject. In such 
schools instruction in geography is included in a social studies 
curriculum which is built around the study of society and is con- 
cerned with human relationships. A perusal of such curricula 
suggests that curriculum builders in social education are seeking to 
organize the content of the social sciences so that pupils, at their 
respective levels of maturity, can understand the functioning of 
their world. First concern is placed upon providing each pupil 
with learning experiences which will give him practice in real 
situations where he must work and live as a democratic citizen 
not only in his social studies classroom, but in this interdependent, 
changing world of people living together in homes, communities, 
and nations. Emphasis is given not only to what people do but to 
why and how people feel, think, and act as they do. 

The curriculum aims to guide pupils as they work thru specific 
areas, which have been selected from the vast field of social sciences, 
into discovering: (1) how they are to a measurable degree, depend- 
ent upon the things other people do, who live in other places, (2) 
how people living in other places are dependent and are affected, 
in part, by what we do, and (3) how and why people live differently 
in some places from what they do elsewhere since it is from knowl- 
edge of this nature that desirable social attitudes, understandings 
and behaviors spring. 
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Since responsibility for the actual teaching of pupils falls pri- 
marily upon the classroom teacher the chapter dealing with ‘‘The 
Horizontal Articulation of Geography Instruction in the Elemen- 
tary School’’ is directed to: 

1. The approach to horizontal articulation of geographic in- 
struction with the other social sciences in the elementary school. 

2. Questions designed to aid in the selection of materials which 
will contribute to the building of geographic understandings. 

5. Suggestions for exercises which aid pupils to acquire and use 
geographic understandings in order to see what society and the 
world is like and why. 

This presentation of the horizontal articulation of geography 
is based on the premise that thinking geographically about a prob- 
lem, and the use of geographic facts, skills, and understandings 
when approaching a problem from the point of view of another 


social science stems from systematically planned vertical articula- 
tion. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 
DEVELOPED THRU GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION* 


PRESTON E. JAMES 
Syracuse University 


Geography, which teaches about the world and the people in it, 
about the significance of the places where people live, and of the dif- 
ferences from place to place, has, as its traditional function, the 
broadening of horizons. It necessarily attacks narrow provincial- 
ism; it develops an appreciation of the relation of one’s own 
country to other countries. 

There are at least four ways in which geography makes a con- 
tribution which is unique among the social studies. 1) it presents 
a meaningful treatment of the land factor in the study of man-land 
relations; 2) it places emphasis on the significance to man of the 
differences from place to place on the surface of the earth; 3) it 
teaches the reading and understanding of the map; and 4) it de- 
velops the capacity for out-of-door observation. 

The land factor is commonly treated by non-geographers in too 
general a manner to make clear the importance of this factor in 
specific human situations. Actually human behavior is closely re- 
lated in detail to the character of the surface features, the climate, 


the soils, and other elements of physical geography. Only when 
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significant detail is presented, however, are the real relationships 
made clear. 

But to insist that man and his societies are closely connected to 
the physical features of the land is not to embrace the largely 
discredited theories of environmental determinism. When geogra- 
phy is studied historically it becomes clear that the physical char- 
acteristics of the different regions of the earth have not always had 
the same significance. It seems that the significance of the physical 
features is determined by the attitudes, objectives, and technical 
abilities of the people. As these cultural conditions change, the 
significance of the land must be reinterpreted. 

‘‘The map is a device for studying these significant differences 
from place to place. In adult social science it can be maintained 
that there are at least three basic methods of analyzing, correlat- 
ing, and presenting the results of the analysis of social problems: 
1) the statistical method, in which measured data are studied thru 
the application of mathematical formulae; 2) the cartographic 
method, in which precisely located data are studied geometrically 
to bring out the significance of position and pattern; and 3) the 
expository method, in which the analyses and conclusions are ver- 
balized. The reading and understanding of the map is one of the 
basic skills of social science, yet of the three, it is the one which is 
commonly least effectively used. 

The study of the map out-of-doors aids in the development of a 
‘‘bump of location.’’ Geographers, who know where they are with 
reference to things beyond the range of vision, see more and re- 
member more of what they have seen out-of-doors than do people 
not so trained. 


THE TREATMENT OF GEOGRAPHIC KNOWLEDGE 
AND UNDERSTANDINGS IN HISTORY COURSES* 


RALPH H. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


Long-time trends in American education have been unfavorable 
to a mutual give-and-take between geography and history in our 
time. The segregation of subject matter has been most complete in 
the textbook field; if we do not look beyond the texts, our view of 
the potential contributions of geography to history will continue 
to be greatly restricted.. 

There are a number of possible correctives for the narrowed 
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vision of persons who can see geography and history only in 
separate compartments. One prescription is a thoughtful study of 
the report of the Committee on American History in Schools and 
Colleges, published in 1944. In its suggestions for course content 
in the middle grades and high schools, the committee urges em- 
phasis on a dozen or more geographically-related topics, such as 
type settlements, the localization of manufacturing industries, the 
development of forms of transportation, exploration of the West, 
migration of people within the United States, and the rise of cities 
and metropolitan districts. We can thus learn what was better 
known to an earlier generation, namely that geography can ably 
assist history on many fronts if given the opportunity. 

In taking advantage of the opportunities offered by geography, 
the history teacher assumes some responsibilities. Chief of these 
is the kind and degree of emphasis given to the so-called geo- 
graphical factors or to all of them in combination. Care must be 
taken to avoid a one-sided geographic interpretation of history. 
Pupils should be encouraged to regard geography as a condition 
in history, rather than as an occasional cause or control of it. 
Since many high school history texts introduce geography spar- 
ingly, and usually under the ‘‘ geographical influence’’ label, this is 
a difficult teaching assignment. Water power, for example, was a 
condition in, not the cause of, the localization of manufacturing 
industries in southern New England. 

The history course should take fuller account than has been 
customary of the modified geographical environment. In his oc- 
cupance of area, man introduces changes which, in turn, become 
important steps in the sequence of human development. Thus it is 
found that many of the first New England textile mills were located 
with reference to pre-existent water power installations used in 
the earlier gristmill and sawmill era. 

History cannot afford to neglect the importance of man’s geo- 
graphical beliefs, as distinct from factual knowledge. Early views 
of the West, for example, greatly extended the area of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can desert.’’ That the belief was in part a mistaken one does not 
diminish its importance in history. Preconceived ideas about geo- 
graphical conditions in various parts of the country must be 
understood if the history of those regions is to be made mean- 
ingful. 

Geography functions best in history when relatively limited 
areas and periods of time are considered. Thus, the flow of history 
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must frequently be stopped in order to inspect the relatively static 
conditions of geography. The teaching of the present geography 
of an area which is being considered historically is helpful. On a 
higher level is the teaching of the region’s past geography. For 
this purpose there is no substitute for a map contemporary with 
the period under discussion. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF NATIONS* 


H. O. LATHROP 
Illinois State Normal University 


A course in ‘‘Geography of Nations’’ is a type of regional geog- 
raphy. National boundaries will not always coincide with human 
use regions. Attention must constantly be given to that fact. A com- 
prehension of the setting of nations in their physical framework 
will aid greatly in world understandings. | 


The following are some of the advantages in the study of the 
‘‘Geography of Nations.’’ 


1. National divisions are the ones recognized by the radio, the press, the man on the 
street, the laborer, and the professional man. Such a course prepares the child 
to live intelligently with his fellowman. 

2. The political and diplomatic world are concerned with national units. Producing 
areas become important to the world thru the media of nations. 

3. Differing political ideologies are of national origin or are largely nationally cir- 
cumscribed. To understand a world of diverse political thought children must 
be familiar with the national areas where such thoughts originate. 

4. Citizenship is an attribute of nationality. To understand the value of his own 
citizenship the individual must know what citizenship means in other lands. The 
conflict and compromise of national citizenship and world citizenship are im- 
portant in the world of today. 

5. Much of the statistical factual knowledge of the world is on a national basis. 
This compels much of the world’s thought to be circumscribed by national 
boundaries. 

6. Over-developed nationalism is one of the causes of wars. A study of nations. 
shows that the strength of nations depends largely on the resources and character 
of the earth base and not on the qualities of a master race. Such a concept will 
help deflate overemphasis upon nationalism. 

7. A course in the “Geography of Nations” helps us understand the place and re- 
sponsibility of nations in the world. Nations make wars and break the peace. 
Knowledge of the nations of the earth will aid each nation in seeing its own 
works and responsibilities in the world. Such knowledge is one of the rocks upon 
which a permanent peace must be founded. 
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There are some disadvantages in the study of nations as organ- 
izing units. The artificial and unscientific character of national 
boundaries is sometimes a handicap in clear, logical, geographic 
thinking. The frequent shift of national boundaries is disconcert- 
ing. Altho these things make understandings more difficult, they 
do not change measurably the activities of people in relation to the 
earth base. This is a tie that holds the world steady. 

It is difficult to select what nations should be studied. The selec- 
tion must include the leading nations of the world or groups of 
related nations. Sufficient time must be available, so that the child 
can live long enough with one country that it becomes a real part 
of his educational thinking. To attain these two objectives two 
years’ study is necessary. The first year may well be devoted to 
the Americas and the second to the rest of the world. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY* 


HENRY J. WARMAN 
Clark University 


Altho the title ‘‘World or Global Geography’’ carries a new 
note of challenge one cannot escape the practical aspects associated 
with the offering of this course in the secondary school. Geo- 
graphical education of the world type can satisfy many needs. The 
central theme of such a course as expressed by many leading geo- 
graphers could well be the ‘‘general aim.’’ It is to enable the 
secondary school pupil to realize the unity of the world, and to 
obtain a more scientific and special knowledge than was achieved 
in the elementary school of the environment in which other peoples 
live. 

Two ‘‘measuring sticks’’ are suggested for teachers of such a 
course. They are the self-directed questions, ‘‘Is what I am teach- 
ing now leading to a better world understanding?’’ and ‘‘Can what 
I am presenting to my pupils now be taught in the same manner in 
Argentina, Germany, U.S.S.R., or any other political division of the 
world without creating bias or prejudice?’ A world geography 
course taught in a democracy must draw affirmative replies to these 
two questions. 
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The content of such a course should supply a ‘‘world frame of 
reference’’; within that frame there should be population patterns, 
climate patterns, ways-of-life patterns, trade patterns; the frame 
should be for moving pictures,—not stills. 

Definite organization of several courses now in operation or con- 
templated are given. One is arranged thus; Part I. Man’s Relation 
to Some Elements of His Natural Environment, Part II. The 
Keonomie Geography of the United States and Canada, Part ITI. 
The Geography of Other Lands. 

A second course devotes the first semester to The United States 
and Its World Relations, the second semester to Foreign Coun- 
tries and their World Relations. The last part is a ‘‘ World Sum- 
mary.’’ 

A third course has a regional organization based on animal, 
plant, advanced plant, commercial and industrial types, of econo- 
mies, finishing with the mining and complex industrial types. 

A fourth course definitely directs study to world patterns, then 
interrelationships of world patterns, ending with some detailed 
work on regions current in the news. An accompanying check list 
should give a skillful teacher great aid in reaping the greatest re- 
wards. 

Since this course will be the ‘‘last’’ course in geography for 
most of the pupils it is extremely vital that they obtain from it a 
‘‘world frame of reference.”’ 


READING IN GEOGRAPHY* 


EDNA E. EISEN 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Many of the experiences necessary to have geography make its 
contribution to social education are acquired thru proper use of 
reading materials. Learning to read in geography includes reading 
of verbal material, landscape-reading, picture-reading, and map- 
and graph-reading. Reading is the ability to get ‘‘the big idea”’ 
from the printed page. There are special geographic reading skills 
and abilities which must be developed if understandings of a geo- 
graphic nature are to be gleaned from the written page. It is the 
* Abstract. 
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responsibility of all teachers of geography to direct the reading of 
their students in such a manner so that gradually and systemati- 
cally they develop the reading techniques applicable to geography. 
Textual materials include basic texts and supplementary books. 
The former are used for what is frequently termed ‘‘work-type’’ 
reading and the latter for recreatory reading. When students are 
led to feel that they are explorers and are making their own dis- 
coveries then all reading in the field of geography is ‘‘fun.”’ 


Basic GroGRAPHY TEXTS 


Students do not realize for what they are supposed to read. 
They need to recognize that when they read they are to rediscover 
facts about the cultural environment and the natural environment 
and their associations in given places; to try to visualize how people 
live and work in these places; to understand the problems with 
which the people are coping; to understand how things are dis- 
tributed; and how and why places differ. 

The critical thing is guiding readers in the most effective ways 
of using basic text materials. Signposts along the road to success- 
ful guidance are relatively simple. One of the first says, make it 
real. Geography reading is not a story about imaginary people 
and places, but real people in a real world. Reading readiness is on 
another signpost. When new concepts have been developed and 
curiosity has been aroused so that the learner feels the need and 
has the desire to read to satisfy his curiosity, then there is ‘‘read- 
ing readiness.’’ A third signpost says directions for reading. It is 
only as teachers indicate, time after time, as their students turn 
to their texts what it is they are to look for as they read that good 
reading habits are formed. Record findings says a fourth signpost. 
Stories, pictures, drawings, puzzles and games, discussions and 
other types of expression give the learner a chance to show that he 
understands and has advanced in gaining ‘‘the big ideas.”’ 

There are many types of activities which are part of learning 
to read in geography. Exercises need to be provided which make 
readers aware of the usefulness of side headings, of indexes, of 
tables, and other data in the appendixes of their books. These are 
all part of the responsibility of the teacher of geography. 


SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY READING MATERIAL 


Supplementary reading materials are mainly to enrich the ex. 
periences and broaden the understandings gained from the study 
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in texts. These materials function best when the learner has some 
basic concepts and understandings about the people and places in 
which they live and himself feels the need and. has the desire to 
enlarge his knowledge of some aspect of the regional personality. 

For convenience, three kinds of supplementary materials are 
considered. First, there are those books, articles, picture collec- 
tions, motion picture films, and maps (including atlases) written or 
prepared from a viewpoint of accurate geographic presentation. 
Second, there are those which altho non-geographic in major pur- 
pose, contain pertinent material contributing to geographic under- 
standings. Third, there are those fictional materials with geo- 
graphical backgrounds of varying degrees of accuracy. 

Materials of the first type help to add that detail needed to 
give more reality to the regional study; to clarify some part of the 
work; to give a more intimate picture of some aspect of the life 
of the people. In the second group are a great many standard 
references which are of greatest value if their use grows out of 
interest created in the basic study. In connection with the great 
mass of material in the last group there is a danger signal all must 
heed who wish to develop sound geographic thinking so needed of 
every world citizen. It is not possible to gain geographic under- 
standings about this world merely from reading stories about 
imaginary characters living in certain parts of the world. At all 
levels there are books of fiction which one reads for relaxation, 
purely recreatory in nature, that are enjoyed because they help 
make real some geographic factor. If thru our guiding young 
people to gain regional understandings, an interest in reading 
stories and seeing motion pictures about these peoples has been 
created, geographic knowledge will be advanced. 

Reading in geography in its broadest sense is the basis for 
geographic thinking. It must be correctly directed. 
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THE PLACE OF MAPS IN SOCIAL EDUCATION* 


KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 
State Teachers College 


An intelligent citizen must use maps. From maps in news- 
papers and magazines, he obtains information on world and local 
affairs. Students in school also use maps as a source of information. 
If student and adult alike are to receive the full value from maps 
they must be able to read them easily and accurately. 

Experiences in the use of maps occupy a large part of the time 
and attention in any program of social education, whether or- 
ganized as separate courses in geography and history or in any 
degree of integration. These experiences are of two kinds; those 
that train in map reading skills and those in which maps are used 
as a source of information. 

Before training in the reading of maps can begin, map reading 
readiness must exist. The child must have concepts of direction, 
distance, and actual objects before he can read the map symbols 
that stand for these concepts. Instruction in the use of maps must 
be carefully planned. It must develop gradually step by step in 
orderly sequence. 

Maps are the most effective sources for much information. 
Types of map activities that help the students learn from maps 
include the observation of facts shown on maps, the use of work 
maps as study aids, and creative map activities. The mapping of 
data obtained by observation is a valuable form of creative map 
work since it helps the student appreciate maps as symbols of 
reality. 

Maps may be used in many places in a unit of work. They may 
be used in the introduction to raise problems or in the summary 
where they permit the application of knowledge to a new situation. 
Population maps are especially effective used in this way. Maps 
can be used in evaluation, not only in testing the knowledge of 
locations of cities and rivers but broader geographic concepts such 
as the relation between transportation facilities and city develop- 
ment. 

For an effective program of map work a well-prepared teacher 
is essential. Curriculum makers must leave time for work with 
maps. The supervisor must provide stimulation and materials, and 
make possible the continuity that insures growth from year to year. 
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THE STILL PICTURE* 


M. MELVINA SVEC 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 


The several kinds of still pictures provide a media of learning 
and contribute to understandings in social education. The flat 
picture, stereograph, slide, filmstrip, and transparency provide 
valuable sources of material by bringing views and news of local 
and remote regions of both time and place into the classroom. 
This is significant because geography concerns itself with the out- 
of-doors and with people. The still picture supplies one of the best 
representations of realities. 

There are many characteristics common to all five kinds of still 
pictures. However, each has special merits and some limitations. 

Pictures have a number of values. They can be used to clarify 
ideas, correct wrong impressions, provoke discussions, and raise 
questions. Pictures can bridge the gap between experience and 
understanding. 

To develop the skill in reading geographic data from pictures 
involves an understanding of the geographic landscape. The geo- 
graphic concepts that can be developed from a study of pictures 
depends upon the ability of the teacher to see and read from pic- 
tures the significant items and subtle implications. Then the teacher 
is able to guide and teach pupils to interpret picture information. 

Pictures vary widely in their geographic quality. Top priority 
is given to pictures of the environment showing the natural and 
cultural landseape. 

Pictures vary in grade placement in the matter of details and 
purposes for study. The degree to which a pupil discovers, reads, 
verbalizes, and interprets things seen in pictures tends to corre- 
spond in a measure to his growth in reading ability, to his growth 
in command of the common skills and to his growth in everyday 
living experiences. 

The selection of pictures is concerned with quality, size, authen- 
ticity and scale. While variety in selection is desirable those pic- 
tures depicting the common denominator of ways of working and 
living are to be desired rather than those showing the least 
common. 

It is possible and desirable to use pictures thruout the study 
of a topic or unit. The purpose for which pictures are used affects 
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the time and manner of use. Pictures need to be correlated with 
map work to provide experiences in visualizing map symbols as 
real things in a living world. 

The results of a number of studies indicate that group work 
with pictures is a more effective learning situation than individual 
picture study. 

Too long teachers have assumed that pupils of their own 
accord study pictures and learn from this experience. Evidence 
seems to indicate that teachers need to teach pupils to read useful 
geographic information from pictures above and beyond the ideas 
suggested in the captions. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The meeting of the thirty-third year of the National Council 
of Geography Teachers contributed greatly to the development 
of thought in the field of geographic education. The meeting was 
held at the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, on December 
27, 28, and 29. One hundred and seventy-five members of the Na- 
tional Council were registered. 

The opening session was held jointly with the American Society 
for Professional Geographers and the Association of American 
(Greographers in Cabell Hall Auditorium, with Professor Sidman P. 
Poole presiding. Raus M. Hanson, of Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia, President of the Virginia Geographical Society 
made the opening welcoming address. President Alfred H. Meyer 
responded on behalf of the three geographic societies. The Honor- 
able Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Rector of the University of Vir- 
ginia addressed the group on the importance of geographers in 
business and political affairs. 

The opening meeting was followed by four sectional meetings 
devoted to (1) Geographic Instruction in the Elementary School, 
(2) Geographic Instruction in the Secondary School, (3) Geo- 
graphic Instruction in the Undergraduate College Curriculum, and 
(4) Geographic Instruction in the Graduate School. The papers 
which were read in the first two sectional meetings are to be in- 
cluded in the 1948 Yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Time was permitted for suggestions to be made by 
National Council of Geography Teachers members for editorial 
purposes. 

The annual banquet was held jointly with the American Society 
for Professional Geographers on Saturday evening, December 27, 
at the Monticello Hotel. Professor Poole served as toastmaster. 
The Honorable Colgate W. Darden, President of the University 
of Virginia welcomed the group. Miss Edith P. Parker presented 
a paper on ‘‘The Purpose of Social Education.’’ This paper is to 
appear in full in the Yearbook. Alfred H. Meyer, President of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers discussed ‘‘The Fulbright 
Act and its Geographic Significance,’’ and Otis P. Starkey, Presi- 
dent of the American Society for Professional Geographers, read 
a paper entitled ‘‘Let’s Keep Out of the Ivory Tower.’’ The ban- 
quet was followed by an informal reception for Past Presidents of 
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the National Council of Geography Teachers and the American 
Society for Professional Geographers. 

On Sunday, December 28, members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers participated in a field trip arranged by the 
School of Geography of the University of Virginia. Approximately 
one hundred and fifty persons went on this trip. It was followed 
by a buffet supper at the Monticello Hotel for members of all three 
geographic organizations. 

On Monday morning, December 30, the members of the National 
Council met with the American Society for Professional Geog- 
raphers and the Association of American Geographers in a joint 
session which dealt with ‘‘Geographers in the National Defense 
Program.’’ Army and Navy officers addressed the group. 

The General Assembly of the National Council was held at 
eleven o’clock on Monday morning, President Alfred H. Meyer 
presiding. (See Secretary’s Report of General Assembly). This 
was followed by a Coordinator’s luncheon in the Rotunda. Reports 
of State Coordinators and those of the special Coordinators with 
other professional organizations were presented. 

Two sectional meetings in the afternoon brought the meeting 
of the thirty-third year of the National Council to a successful 
close. The papers presented in Section One dealt with ‘‘Training 
Geographers for Professions other than Teaching.’’ These papers 
are to appear in a volume to be published by the National Council 
in the near future. Those read at the second sectional meeting 
dealt with ‘‘Basic Skills in Geographic Instruction”’ and are to 
be included in the 1948 Yearbook. 

During the meetings a commercial exhibit was sponsored by 
the National Council. Publications in the field of geography were 
submitted by twenty-five publishing firms and were on display in 
Minor Hall. The funds raised in this manner have been turned 
over to the Publication Fund of the National Council. 
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MINUTES OF THE FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


The first General Assembly of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers was held at eleven o’clock on Monday, December 
30, 1947, in Minor Hall Auditorium, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, with President Alfred H. Meyer presiding. 
Dr. Meyer opened the meeting with a welcome to the members 
and extended his thanks to the officers and members who had so 
generously given of their time and effort during the past year to 
National Council affairs. 


The Secretary presented a report on membership and on his 
activities as Secretary during 1947. 

President Meyer reported on the selections made by the Geog- 
raphy Prize committees for the Richard Edwood Dodge Prize, 
the Ray Hughes Whitbeck Prize, the George J. Miller Prize and 
the J. Paul Goode Prize. These prizes (except for the J. Paul Goode 
Prize) were announced in the January, 1947, issue of the JournaL 
or GrocrapHy. The recipients of these four prizes follow. 

The Dodge Prize was awarded to Dr. Otis W. Freeman for his 
article entitled ‘‘The Pacific Island World’’ (January, 1945). 

The Whitbeck Prize was awarded to Dr. Bruno Lasker, for 
his article entitled ‘‘Mineral Resources of Southeast Asia’’ (No- 
vember, 1943). 

The Miller Prize was awarded to Dr. J. R. Whitaker for his 
article entitled ‘‘Design for High School Geography’’ (November, 
1944). 

The Goode Prize was awarded to Dr. Erwin Raisz, for his 
article entitled ‘‘Landform, Landscape, Land-Use, and Land-Type 
Maps’’ (March, 1946). 

Dr. George B. Cressey announced the meeting of the Inter- 
national Geographical Union in Lisbon, Portugal in September, 
1948. He also urged the Council to join other professional groups 
in inviting the International Geographical Union to hold i‘s 1952 
meeting in the United States. It was moved and seconded that the 
National Council officially delegate two members of the National 
Council who plan to attend the International Geographical Union 
meeting at Lisbon to represent this organization. The motion was 
carried. It was requested that any members planning to attend the 
Congress communicate with President Tom Barton, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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It was further moved that the National Council join with the 
National Research Council and other professional groups in this 
country to invite the International Geographical Union to hold its 
meeting in the United States in 1952. The motion was carried and 
the Secretary was empowered to extend this invitation. 

Dr. John H. Garland presented a report on the financial affairs 
of the National Council. 

The Resolutions Committee read the following report and 


moved that it be accepted. The motion was carried. 
Be it Resolved: 


At this meeting of the thirty-third year of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, we take this opportunity to thank The Honorable Colgate W. Darden, Presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia, and other officials of the University for their cordial 
reception of our organization and for their genuine hospitality. 

To express our appreciation for the opportunity of having been greeted by the 
distinguished Rector of the University of Virginia, The Honorable Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., and to learn of his deep personal and professional interest in geography. , 

To extend our deep appreciation to Colonel Poole and Mrs. Poole and to Colonel 
Poole’s associates in the School of Geography and the Virginia Geographical Institute 
for their splendid efforts in having made this session such a success. 

To thank President Meyer and the other officers of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers for their leadership thruout the year and for the well planned 
program that has brought the work of the year to this successful conclusion. 

Preston E. JAMeEs, Chairman 
MELvINA SvEc 
ALDEN CUTSHALL 


Mrs. Katheryne T. Whittemore reported on the work of the 
Yearbook Committee. Its report was printed and circulated among 
members of the National Council at the time of registration. The 
report was approved as printed. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the following slate of 
candidates for office in 1948-49. 


President: Thomas F. Barton 
First Vice-President: Earl Shaw 
Second Vice-President: Loyal Durand, Jr. 
Secretary: Clyde F. Kohn 
Treasurer: John H. Garland 
Executive Board (for three-year terms) : 
Mamie L. Anderzhon 
Henry J. Warman 
Kenneth Bertrand (to fulfill unexpired term of Loyal Durand) 


It was moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed to 
cast a unanimous ballot for the candidates presented by the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The motion carried. 

Mrs. Erna Grassmuck Gilland, Secretary of the Committee on 
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Geographic Education for World Understanding, presented the 
report on the work of this Committee. This report was printed and 
distributed to the members of the National Council at the time of 
registration. Mrs. Gilland supplemented the report with additional 
remarks and answered questions pertaining to it. Her report was 
heartily approved. 
The meeting was then adjourned. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Ciype F. Koun, Secretary 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1948 


The National Council of Geography Teachers will hold its Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Meeting Friday and Saturday, November 26 and 27 in Chicago, Illinois. Sessions will 
be held in the Palmer House, where living accommodations are also available. The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies will also meet at Thanksgiving time and will have 
its headquarters in the same hotel. 


ProGRAM THEME AND PAPERS 


Sometime in the future, a central theme for the annual program will be selected. 
Will members please send me suggestions of papers they would like to prepare or papers 
they would like to hear? During the past two years, we have had sectional meetings. 
What is your reaction to such meetings? 


COMMITTEE ON PREPARATION OF PUBLICATION ON THE PLACE OF 
GEOGRAPHY IN TRAINING FOR BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONS 


The Executive Board at its second meeting in Charlottesville approved the recom- 
mendation of the Planning Committee which reads as follows: “It is recommended that 
a committee of three be appointed to compile material for a publication on this sub- 
ject. It should proceed by: (1) reviewing papers presented at meetings of the NCGT 
and selecting those suitable for publication (2) encouraging the preparation of articles 
needed for a well-rounded presentation of the subject and (3) presenting to the Execu- 
tive Board a plan for such a publication and for its distribution.” 

Dr. Alfred H. Meyer, Valparaiso University, is chairman of this committee. Dr. 
Earl B. Shaw and Professor George J. Miller are the other two members. 


ENpborse NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ATLAS 


Dr. Alfred H. Meyer sent the following message to Dr. J. K. Wright of The 
American Geographical Society: “This is to advise that at a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the NCGT at Charlottesville a motion was passed that we endorse the Na- 
tional Scientific Atlas suggested by the AAG and the ASPG.” 


GerocrRAPHY TEST 


At the second meeting of the Executive Board in Charlottesville, Miss Marguerite 
Uttley, State Teachers College. Cedar Falls, presented the report of the Committee on 
Tests. She recommended that: (1) tests should not be for specific grade levels; (2) 
another test if made should be standardized before it is published; (3) more publicity 
should be given to future tests; and (4) the price of future tests should be lower for 
small quantities than the present Fourth Grade test. 

Miss Marguerite Uttley and the committee on tests were instructed by the Execu- 
tive Board to prepare a test not for one grade but probably for the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades and apply to the Research Committee for the necessary funds. 


Date LINE FOR THIS PAGE 


Material for this page is mailed to Editor Miller on or about the twelfth of each 
month preceding the month it is to appear in the JourNAL or GeocraPHy. Will com- 
mittee chairmen and others who would like to have an announcement or paragraph 
appear on this page please send in the material by the tenth of the month. 

Tuomas F. Barton, President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


In order to enable more teachers and stydents to enjoy the benefits of member- 
ship in the American Geographical Society than is now the case, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Society has recently extended to: 1) Members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers, and 2) Students regularly enrolled in educational institutions the 
privilege of election as Fellows (i.e. members) of the Society upon payment of $7.00 in 
annual dues, the regular rate being $10. Hitherto this special rate has been made avail- 
able only to members of the Association of American Geographers and of the American 
Society for Professional Geographers. 

Fellows receive the Geographical Review and other publications of the Society and 
enjoy certain other privileges. 

Members of the National Council of Geography Teachers and students wishing to 
avail themselves of the special rate will received upon request a formal invitation, to- 
gether with an application blank and a descriptive circular listing the publications offered 
free to Fellows. In making this request, members of the National Council should so 
indicate; students should name the university, college, or school at which they are 
enrolled, and indicate their class. Address, American Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York City 32. 


Gamma Theta Upsilon, National Professional Geography Fraternity, has granted 
charters and installed chapters in the following colleges and universities: Sigma, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Tau, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
end Upsilon, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Any school wanting to secure information in regard to the installation of chapters of 
Gamma Theta Upsilon should address such inquiries to Doctor Warren Strain, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Oris W. Freeman, from Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
Washington, has been appointed a Specialist for Geography in Higher Education in the 
United States Office of Education. A prospectus of the program of work in which Dr. 
Freeman will participate was outlined in “Editorial Notes and News” in the November, 
1947, issue of the Journat. Dr. Freeman expects to return to Cheney for the summer 
session of the College. 


Miss E.izaBetH EIseten of Wellesley College writes that the New England Geo- 
graphical Conference is to hold its next meeting on May 8, at Wellesley College. The 
meetings are open to all interested persons. For further particulars write to Dr. Don- 
ald H. Chapman, Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 


The Winter News Letter of the Department of Geography, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, announces that Syracuse and Northwestern Universities will again 
cooperate in offering field training next August with the field camp at Lannon Fields 
Farm, about seventeen miles northwest of Milwaukee. The following professors are 
tentatively reported to be in charge of the program: Preston E. James of Syracuse, and 
William A. Powers and Clyde F. Kohn of Northwestern. 


If interested in background material for various foreign areas, especially those in 
Europe, write to the Division of Public Liaison, Office of Public Affairs, Department of 
State, Washington 25, D.C., for a list of their pamphlets. Some are free, others may be 
secured at a nominal cost from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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It is reported that American rubber companies used more than a million tons of 
synthetic and natural rubber in 1947. 


Statistics compiled by the Social Security Administration reveals that the natural 
increase in population in the United States in 1947 was more than double that for each 
year from 1930 to 1940. About 3.9 million babies were born in the United States in 1947, 
or about 27 babies for every thousand people. 


If interested, elementary teachers may receive a free copy of the Teachers Service 
Bulletin in Geography. The first issue appeared in October. It is available from The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, or from one of its branch offices. 


In view of the congressional debates on the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, you may 
wish to secure this publication: Industry Report, Domestic Transportation, An Appraisal 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Project. It was prepared last summer by the Transportation 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. The pamphlet includes a description of the Seaway; analyses of the 
potential traffic in iron ore, grain, coal, and petroleum; estimates of the number of 
vessels that can be accommodated daily thru the canals, and probable charges. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Geographical Association will be held 
April 24-25 at Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. The headquarters will be at 
Colgate Inn and sessions at Lathrop Hall. The tentative morning program includes a 
panel discussion on the teaching of local geography in the schools and colleges of New 
York State. In the afternoon papers will be read on the geography of the state. The 
dinner speaker is Dr. Robert D. Dickinson, University of London, Visiting Professor at 
Syracuse University. On Sunday at 9:00 a.m. the group will leave for a field trip into 
the Chenango Valley. For further particulars, write to the Secretary, M. Melvina Svec, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Satis N. Coleman. Volcanoes, New and Old. 222 pp. Illustrated. The John 
Day Company, New York. 1946. $3.75 


The story of some eighty volcanoes, including a description of the action of Pari- 
cutin as seen by the author. She reviews briefly the theories concerning the causes of 
voleanoes as expressed by volcanologists, and then cites particular instances of how 
active volcanoes behave that corroborate these theories. The volcanoes selected are 
chosen from widely distributed areas. In some cases brief mention is made of the loss 
of life and property, especially those of the past. Other instances bring out the beauty 
and interest in volcanoes that have resulted in the development of the tourist industry. 
Other references briefly indicate present and potential uses of the vast amount of heat 
and energy confined in the earth awaiting man’s ability to harness them. The lay 
reader will probably enjoy the book and wish to visit some of the areas described. 
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